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neutral as long as we can, but no one here conceals
their opinion as to the extreme iniquity of the war."
She was sure that the Prince Consort would have been
of the same mind, and she told Mr. Theodore Martin
that if he were still living she could not have prevented
him from enlisting in the armies of his beloved
Fatherland.

This feeling that England ought to have prevented
the war, and that her neutrality was not being
observed, but that (as King William complained to
the Queen) she was furnishing France with horses and
coal and millions of cartridges, made the Crown
Princess's position in Berlin extremely unpleasant,
and a report from Count Bernsdorff, the German
Ambassador in London, vastly aggravated it. He
informed his Foreign Office that the Prince of Wales,
dining at the French Embassy immediately after the
declaration of war, expressed to the French Ambas-
sador his hopes for the speedy defeat of Prussia, and
that when the Austrian Ambassador, Count Apponyi,
hinted at the possibility of Austria's joining France
he had shown high satisfaction. This caused the
greatest indignation in official circles in Berlin, and
though the Prince denied that there was any truth
in BernsdorfPs report, Berlin continued to believe
it and attributed similar sentiments to the Crown
Princess. This was a monstrous injustice, for no
one was more whole-heartedly Prussian than she,
but she was looked upon with such suspicion that
her offers to help in the hospitals at Berlin were
refused. Eventually the King allowed her to start
a hospital at Homburg at her own expense, in which
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